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India is a wonderful country, two thousand 
miles in length, and as large as the United States 
east of the Rocky mountains. She boasts of the 
loftiest mountains in the world—two thousand 
peaks from 20,000 to 27,000 feet in height. Her 
mighty rivers, the Ganges and Indus, water her 
plains. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras are among 
the great cities of the world. Her history is no 
mean history. The authentic records date back 
through many centuries. 

Nation after nation has entered India as in- 
vaders. The history of her Moghul kings, with 
their wealth, their jewels, their wonderful pal- 
aces and tombs, reads like a fairy tale. The ac- 
count of England’s rule from the Battle of Plas- 
sey, in 1757, to the Sepoy Rebellion, makes one 
of the most thrilling and touching stories in 
history. 

But it is not this India of which I would tell 
you, but of the ‘‘Unitéd Presbyterian star in the 
north,’’ which for fifty years has shone in the 
midst of heathen darkness, so dense, so dark it 
can be felt. Sometimes this star is shining 
bright and steady and again, when in the home 
land indifference and ‘‘hard times’’ in church 
finances have been prevalent, it has grown dim- 
mer. Nevertheless it shines on, and never has its 
light been brighter, nor its rays steadier, and 
never has it guided more souls into the eternal 
home than during the past year. So it will shine 
on long after this old world shall have passed 
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away, in the souls which have been redeemed by 


_ the blood of the Lamb, that was preached to 


them by faithful servants sent out by a faithful 
church. 

Beginning with Sialkot, what shall we -de- 
scribe? We won’t take time to look at the mis- 
Sionaries. You have all seen ‘‘real live mission- 
aries.’? However, it would be interesting to 
see them in their own places. Their ugly, useful 
sun hats would interest you. You may think 
their clothes are out of date. You may think 
they are the blackest white people you have ever 
seen. Even my best friends insisted that I 
faded several degrees during my furlough. The 
funny, two-wheeled tum-tum is new and strange. 


At the North Compound in Sialkot we find the 
Christian Training Institute. Here are about one 
hundred and fifty boys. It is built with a chapel 
and recitation rooms in front, two sides are dor- 
mitories and the kitchen and wash rooms make 
the four sides of the enclosed court. Out in this 
open court the boys sleep in hot weather; they 
eat on the broad veranda which runs along three 
sides. Near by is the play ground. You will be 
interested to see them play cricket and in hear- 
ing that they won the prize in the tournament 
last year, showing that Christian boys excel in 
sports as well as in books. The homes of the 
missionary, the head master and the teachers are 
near-by. In hot weather the boys study in the 
shade of the trees or buildings. In cold weather 
they study in the sunshine. A drive of two miles 
brings us to the heart of Sialkot City. On our 
way we pass the jail and court house and see the 
tree under which Mr. and Mrs. Hunter, Scotch 
missionaries, were killed by the prisoners, who 
had been freed from jail by the mutineers during 
the mutiny in 1857. In the city is the Memorial 
Hospital, built in memory of the women who 
have died in the mission. Dr. Maria White is in 
charge. In the waiting room we find the Bible 
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woman reading a Bible story, singing a Psalm, or 
explaining a picture from the Bible chart to the 
patients, who are waiting their turn to go into 
the consulting room. Inside are Dr. White and 
her assistants. Each patient seems to be carry- 
ing a baby. Sore eyes, fevers, cough, spleen, 
burns, and old sores seem to be most prevalent. 
A noise is heard and a covered doolie, borne by 
four men, is brought to the outside gate. The 
watchman explains that the gentleman who came 
yesterday to see the doctor has now brought his 
wife for treatment. He has overcome the preju- 
dice of caste and religion and, upon the stipula- 
tion that no man shall see her and none but a 
Hindoo prepare her food, he has agreed to her 
coming. Follow the nurse, first into the open 
court, with its grass and pretty flowers, where 
patients who are convalescent are sitting in the 
sunshine, on their beds. Farther on are the wards, 
built on another court. These are filled with 
patients unable to be moved. The maternity 
ward, with the babies, is always interesting. 
Then we come to the new ward for incurables. 
These are kept separate and Dr. White strives to 
make their last days happy ones. A doctor of 
many years’ experience testifies that she never 
had an incurable die in her hospital without first 
confessing Christ. A splendid testimony to the 
spiritual side of medical work. No patient ever 
leaves the hespital without first hearing that 
there is a Saviour. There is a little graveyard 
back of this hospital, where some of the victims 
of the mutiny are buried. Above is the fort. 

It is an interesting place to visit. 

Leaving the hospital, we drive through the 
bazar, with its grain. market, the shops of the 
fruit seller, the cloth merchant, the gold and sil- 
ver smiths, the iron monger, and many others. 
A sacred ox wanders about, eating at this grain 
shop and at that. The faqir (religious mendi- 
cant), with his long, matted hair and naked 
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body, smeared with ashes, is seen. The dirtier 
and more repulsive he is to us, the holier he is in 
the eyes of the people. The beggar, blind, or 
deformed, the leper, holding up his stump of 
an arm, beg your ‘‘backsheesh’’ and implore 
blessings when you. bestow, and curses when 
you withhold. We come first to the high 
school for non-Christian boys. This was es- 
tablished by Dr. Gordon and still conducted in 
the building he erected. On Sabbath days these 
same boys gather together here for Sabbath 
School. The Christians use it for services. They 
will soon have a chureh building. The native 
Christians in the late jubilee meeting decided to 
puild a new church as a thank offering. The 
pastor for a number of years has been Rev. J. D. 
Shahbaz. He is the poet of the mission. He is 
now nearly blind and has been released from the 
congregation to give all his time to getting outa 
new metrical version of the Psalms. His daugh- 
ter, until her marriage, was head mistress of the 
eity school for Hindu and Mohammedan girls. 

We cannot stop at this school, but go on to the 
south Compound. First, we come to a house oc- 
cupied by the missionary and ladies in charge of 
Sialkot City, and district work. I am almost 
sure that as your cart comes to the front door 
the missionary’s wife will call to the cook from 
the back door, ‘‘Pani lao,’’ and before many 
minutes the ever-ready cup of tea will appear. 
Yea and visitors appear almost simultaneously in 
an India household. While drinking the tea the 
missionary will tell you of his village work, his 
schools and district congregations, and express .£e- 
gret that you cannot visit a village school and 
congregation. 

Just across the yard isthe Sialkot Girl’s 
Boarding School, fotnded by Miss MeCahon, 
brought into prominence in the home church by 
Miss Campbell’s book ‘‘One Hundred Girls in 
India.’’ The missionaries in charge live in the 
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first house built by Dr. Gordon. The school is 
built with the Oriental court about 150 x 75 
feet. Here are 150 girls of all ages and sizes, 
trom the tot in the kindergarten, to the girl 
who is finishing the normal course. They 
do all their cooking, sewing, washing and house- 
keeping. Learning to keep house as well as 
read and write. The delight they show in their 
singing and Bible lessons repays one for a visit. 

These are only a few of the many interesting 
things in this old city, but before we leave we 
must turn aside for a little time to that corner 
lot near the school, which is known as ‘‘God’s 
Acre,’’ where so many loved ones await the 
Resurrection Day. The graves of Mrs. Martin, 
Mrs. Porter, Mr. Lytle, Mr. McClure, Mrs. Barr 
and several babies of the mission are here. Stand 
a moment with bowed heads and hushed voices 
and listen to the silent testimony ~- of 
the love, devotion, and consecration of those who 
lie so still. Think of the little children Mrs. 
Martin left, of the young life of Mr. McClure so 
full of promise, of the dear ones of Mrs. Barr who 
were not permitted to be with her in her last 
hours. Does faith fail? Does doubt creep in? 
Does the question ‘‘why’’ come to our lips? 
God’s promises come and we hear ‘‘God is our 
refuge and our strength, a very present help 
in time of trouble. ‘‘Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world,’’ and that means 
India. Truly He was with them as they passe 
through the valley. 

A ride of twenty-six miles brings us_ to 
Zafarwal. There are good macadamized roads 
and then the sand and the River Deg. This is 
dry in the summer, but when the rains come it 
rises in flood and is almost, if not quite, impas- 
sable because of quick sand. 

The mission house has two stories. Kanaya 
(see Dr. Gordon’s ‘‘Our India Mission’’) lives 
here. When the plague was raging in Zafarwal 
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he preached to the people that it was a visita- 
tion from God for their sin of unbelief. The 
people prayed and made offerings to their heathen 
gods that Kanaya might be smitten. After a 
time Kanaya was smitten, but he did not die as 
his enemies hoped, but recovered and arose from 
his bed to renew his testimony to the love of 
God. 

It might be interesting to know that Misses 
Young and Martin were the first to discover 
plague when it first came within the mission 
bounds. In a certain village they found many 
sick and knew it was not the usual malarial 
fever. They reported the sickness to the health 
officers of the district who pronounced it plague. 
All infected villages were quarantined. The na- 
tive official left in charge oppressed the people, 
looted their houses and they refused to submit. 
A rebellion and riot ensued. They put the native 
ofticer on top of his own house and burned him 
to death. English soldiers were called out to 
quell the riot. Quarantine was lifted and the 
plague spread into every part of the Punjab and 
claimed its victims by the thousands. During 
the earthquake of 1905 20,000 people perished, 
and in the same week 80,000 died from plague. 
Few, if any, had a saving faith in Jesus. 

One hundred thousand people in one week’s 
time rushed into the presence of God without 
having heard of a Savior. 

Who is responsible? 

Another drive of sixteen miles and we come 
to Pasrur. The story of Sialkot and Zafarwal 
is repeated. We hear again of district schools 
and village congregations, large classes of inquir- 
ers among the low caste and individual inquir- 
ers among the high caste. 

The mission compound is filled with tents. 
The annual summer school is in session. This is 
held in every station. All teachers, colporteurs 
catechists, pastors, and evangelists come together 
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for a month for Bible study, conference and 
prayer. Hach morning a Bible class for men is 
held with the missionary in charge. Also one for 
their wives is conducted by the single lady mis- 
sionary, and later one for the children. 

In the afternoon a sermon or lecture is given 
by some neighboring missionary or preacher. 
In the evening prayer meeting and conference on 
some subject such as ‘‘How to get our village’ 
Christians to observe the Sabbath.’’ ‘‘Tithing,’’ 
‘“How to Remedy the Evil of Early Marriages.’’ 

The Girl’s Industrial Home is here, in which 
are found orphans rescued: during the famine. 
They live in families of eight or ten, and have 
their daily lessons in a common school room. 
They are learning to sew, weave, spin, embroider 
and other useful industries. 

Just back of the mission house in the Chris- 
tian graveyard we see the grave of Miss Edith 
M. Fulton, who died March 30, 1906. The first 
one of the unmarried lady missionaries to be 
taken since the beginning fifty years ago. Her 
calm, triumphant death, her message to her 
women, her good-byes sent home, made a pro- 
found impression on all. Our ranks have been 
broken. One upon whom we depended is gone. 
We have been praying for blessings for ourselves 
and work. Surely a strange way for a blessing 
to come, but we have been drawn closer together, 
closer to the people for whom she gave her life 
and closer to the God who rules and reigns. 


PART II. 


Another ride of twenty miles completes the 
triangle to Sialkot and we finish the tour of the 
missie2 on the train. 

The number of people at a railway station in 
India is always surprising. Listen to the conver- 
sation and it will be one of three subjects, money, 
marriages, or lawsuits. We change cars at 
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Wazirabad. The Seotch Mission has work here. 
We nearly always change carg at this town, so 
we may tarry and look at the canes and knives. 
This place is called the ‘Sheffield of India.’’ 
Our first stop is Gujranwala, known in the mis- 
sion as ‘‘Busy Gujranwala.’’ The boys in the 
Industrial School here receive a common school 
education and are taught carpentering, black- 
smithing, shoe making, weaving, tailoring, or 
gardening. Some of them were rescued during 
the famine. The missionaries’ home is near by. 


In the city a mile away is the Boys’ High 
School. About 1,000 boys are being educated 
under Christian influence. There are about 500 
girls in the Girls’ Schools. One of these girls 
was baptized not long ago. There was a riot 
in the street and murder in the hearts of the 
people, but she said ‘‘I will be a follower of 
haa. lhe congregation is well organized. 
Supports its own pastor. He is a convert from 
Mohammedism and his wife is a daughter of 
Kanaya of Zafarwal. The pastor who was here 
before, has now become an evangelist among his 
people. The zenanas in the city are visited by 
faithful workers and outside is the great dis- 
trict of 400,000 people with hundreds of village 
Christians. 

Gujranwala was once the capital of the 
Punjab. Some of the famous family of Ranjit 
Singh, ‘‘the Lion of the Punjab,’’ are buried 
here, or rather their ashes repose here. <A tomb 
marks the place, and on the elevation in the 
center are eight or nine smaller elevations to 
represent the number of wives burned with 
him. At one side is another elevation, in mem- 
ory of a dove which the guide told us flew into 
the funeral pyre and was burned. 

By a long journey we pass through Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjab, where there is a fort 
which sheltered the Gordons during the mutiny, 
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and through Amristar where the Golden Temple 
is, to Gurdaspur. This is another center for dis- 
trict schools and village congregations. The 
homes of the missionaries are here. One 
of the houses was built by Dr. Gordon. 
The congregation here supports its own 
pastor. Beside the church in a book shop 
and reading room. It is told that when 
the church was being built a Hindu began 
to build a temple opposite and boasted he would 
finish it first. He did, but it has long fallen 
into disuse, while the bell at the church summon 
the people to worship God every Sabbath day. 
The pastor is a convert from Mohammedanism, 
his parents, still Mohammedans, have overcome 
prejudice and hatred and allow him to bring his 
family home. His wife was a famine waif from 
Kashmir, rescued by one of the missionaries, edu- 
cated in Girls Boarding School at Sialkot and 


afterwards trained as a nurse and compounder 
in the hospital. 


Pathankot comes next. Here is the Avalon 
Girls’ School. It is at the terminus of the R. R. 
and is surrounded by a great district. From 
here we reach Dharmsala by tonga. That was 
the summer sanitarium of the mission until de- 
stroyed by earthquake in 1905. lHighty per 
cent. of its inhabitants were killed or injured. 
Also a large number of cattle, houses and many 
crops. Journeying by the same route we come 
again to Wazirabad and start north on the R. R. 
At Lala Musa a change is made and we arrive at 
Bhera. It is an old city, but the mission work 
is new. There is a congregation here with a 
chureh and a good dispensary under the care of 
Dr. Simpson, of Jhelum. A new canal has been 
opened from the Jhelum river and an immense 
tract of land opened for settlement. Among the 
settlers are many village Christians and a new 
town. Sargodha is the new center for village 
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te The new General Hospital will be located 
etc. 

Coming back to Lala Musa and _ traveling 
north, Jhelum is next reached. The Theological 
Seminary is here for the present. Its perma- 
nent site has not been decided on. It now has 
an Eng.ish department. Last year one of the 
native pastors whose parents were converts 
from the lowest or sweeper caste was made a 
protessor. The Good Samaritan Hospital is here. 
It was founded by Dr. Sophia Johnson, so loved 
and honored in the city. A well organized con- 
gregation is here. 

Further up the R, R. is Rawal Pindi. This is a 
frontier military station. Not far from the R. 
R. is an old tomb. Tradition says is the tomb 
of the favorite horse of Alexander the Great, 
who at one time invaded the northern borders of 
India. There are many interesting things in the 
city and cantonments. The beautiful new college 
building is the chief object of attraction. In this 
city is a Boys’ School with one thousand stu- 
dents. The city school for girls is also here. 
Outside the city is the Leper Asylum. The 
congregation is self-supporting. The pastor, a 
son of Kanaya of Zafarwal, recently resigned to 
take up district evangelistic work. His wife has 
been our Thank Offering secretary for some 
time, 

from Rawal Pindi the journey is made _ to 
Kashmir. 

‘<Who has not heard of the vale of Kashmir? 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever 

gave, 
Its temples and grottoes and fountains so clear, 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over the 

wave.’’ 

Returning to Wazirabad we start out to the 
‘(New West.’’? Here I am on familiar ground. I 
think I know every place we pass. Long ac-_ 
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quaintance has made even the telegraph poles 
familiar. If during the harvest season, the sta- 
tions are piled high with wheat, if later, with 
bales of cotton. We soon cross the Chenab Canal, 
the largest irrigation canal in the world, irrigat- 
ing about 2,500,000 acres of land. The country 
has had a marvelous growth in the last fifteen 
years. It was a desert, fertile, covered with 
low bushes, but the monsoon failed before it 
reached this part of the Punjab and it was bar- 
ren. After the canal was opened and water was 
brought in, the desert did indeed ‘‘ blossom as 
the rose.’’ 

Stopping at Sukehi we drive seven miles to 
Khangah Dogran. This is in the midst of a great 
agricultural district. Village work is carried on 
almost entirely. Padri Fazl Din ig the evange- 
list. He was converted from Mohamme~anism 
when a boy in school. He is one of ti. most 
gentle, humble-spirited men I ‘have ever n»nnown. 
There are thirteen children in his family. In this 
district is Martinpur, the Christian village. <A 
tract of land was granted by the government to 
Chrstian farmers. We find them in good, sub- 
stantial homes, supporting their own congrega- 
tion. 

Coming down the railroad, we stop at Sangla 
Hill, a new station recently opened up. There are 
hundreds of village Christians and many more 
inquirers in the numerous villages that are so 
close by. Twenty-eight miles away is Lyallpur, 
the head of the Canal District. It was built in 
1896 and is a city of about 10,000 people. All 
the mission houses have flat roofs. At the back 
of each house is a stairway leading to the top. If 
you visit us in the summer time we will put your 
bed on top of the house and when you go up to 
sleep you will think that the reason all houses 
have flat roofs is that thus we may find a fine, 
high, airy place for sleeping in hot weather. As 
you lie looking at the stars above you will hear 
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the puff of the yard engine at the freight depot, 
the drowsy hum of the city, the low murmuring 
of the servants at their houses, the song of the 
passer-by and the call of the watchman, ‘‘All’s 
well,’’ and you drop off to sleep to dream of 
home faces and home voices. 

Suddenly you are conscious of a rude awaken- 
ing. The wind is blowing, the watchman’s voice 
calling, Miss Sahiba ji, Andhi, ai,’’ (‘‘ Dust storm 
has come.’’) You hastily put on your slippers, 
gather up the bed clothes and then you know 
that those stairs are the narrowest, steepest you 
ever descended. You are sure the dust storm 
never came up so fast. The rooms be:ow seem 380 
close and stuffy and hot. In frantic haste you 
try to close doors and windows, knocking your 
toes against tables and chairs as you go. Already 
the storm is on and the hot, gritty sand comes 
sifting in, up the nostrils and down the back. One 
feels hot, sticky, dusty, uncomfortable and sleepy, 
and willing to agree with the bishop when he 
said: ‘‘This is a beastly country.’’ No visit in 
Lyallpur would be complete without a dust storm. 

Many distinguished visitors have been in 
Lyallpur. Lord Curzon, when Viceroy of India, 
visited the city, and actually came to our house 
to view the fireworks at night. In the center of 
the city is a beautiful clock, erected in commem- 
oration of King Edward’s coronation. The cotton 
mills, with Ameriean machinery, give the new- 
comer a home-like feeling. The public gardens, 
the waterworks, the beautiful new courthouse and 
treasury, the offices of the canal officials and 
their homes give the place a modern appearance. 
District work, with its villages and its schools 
and congregations, is the principal work here, as 
elsewhere. A girls’ day school in the city, with a 
boarding department for Christian girls, has been 
opened. 

The neat brick church near the city gate at- 
tracts the attention of all visitors. There it 
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stands, preaching the Gospel to everyone who en- 
ters the city—a witness for Christ, Padri Nasar 
Ali is the evangelist. Read his early history in 
‘*Our India Mission.’’ He was an orphan in a 
wandering gypsy tribe and was brought to the 
missionaries. Afterwards he begged to go, saying 
he could steal enough for himself and compan- 
ions. He was educated in our schools and theo- 
logical seminary and was for twenty-one years 
pastor in Marali in Pasrur District. When trans- 
ferred to Lyallpur a few years ago, he felt he 
was going a long way from home. It was al- 
most a foreign country to him. No home mis- 
sionary ever went ‘‘out west’’ with more mis- 
givings and uncertainty as to conditions of the 
people. Visit him now and he will tell you of his 
fears; how he would not go out after dark be- 
cause of the jungle people. These were the orig- 
inal inhabitants of this canal region before it was 
irrigated. They lived in the desert and made 
their living by ecattle-lifting. He would tell you 
how he was afraid to drink the water from the 
canal and for a long t*me drank only tea. Then 
he would tell you how ne loved Lyallpur and the 
work and the people, and how, when he went back 
to Marali for a visit the water from the well he 
had drunk from for twenty-one years gave hima 
cough! You would meet his third wife and hear 
the history of the other two. The present Mrs. 
Nasar Ali is a convert from Mohammedanism and 
is a fine Bible woman and a welcome visitor in 
many homes in the city. She might exclaim as 
she meets you, as she did when she saw Secretary 
and Mrs. Watson: ‘‘Dekho, Kaise sohne jora 
Khuda ne jor diya, (See, what a beautiful pair 
God hath joined together!’’) 

A dinner in their home is one of the great 
events in the lives of the missionaries at Lyall- 
pur. It will be served without tables or chairs, 
knives or forks. It will be an India dinner, in 
true Punjabi fashion, out in the open court, sit- 
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ting on the ground, or it may be, out on the fiat 
house-top. There will be rice and curry. Rice 
cooked with raisins and sugar, with the mango 
chutney made by Mrs. N. Ali, a cup of tea, 
and muskmelon. At the close the Bible is 
brought and Padri Nasar Ali conducts family 
worship. Perhaps we sing ‘‘The Lord is My 
Shepherd, I Shall Not Want.’’ Or, as we look 
over the city with the lights twinkling all about 
and the murmuring of the hundreds of people in 
their houses, shops and streets, we sing. 


‘“As sab zamin de lako 
Tarif karo Rabb di, 

Oh, all the peoples of the earth, 
Praise to the Lord give ye!’’ 


One’s heart goes out to God in gratitude that 
He has made it possible to rescue that little gypsy 
boy and for him to have a Christian home in the 
midst of that great heathen city, a home where 
his wife is loved and honored, where children 
are taught and God is worshiped. But someone 
had to leave all you count dear in order to rescue 
him and teach and train him. Will you do it for 
some other little boy who is waiting for you to 
come? 

Much has been left unwritten of every station 
of hospitals, schools, city and district work, of 
vacant places and unoccupied fields. ‘‘ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us,’’ but ‘‘there remaineth 
yet much land to be possessed.’’ 


Can you say? . 


‘*T am saved, but am I doing 
Everything that I can do, 

That the dying souls around me 
May be brought to Jesus, too? 

I am saved, but would I gladly, 
Lord, leave all, and follow Thee, 

If Thou called me, could I answer: 

‘Here am I, send me, send me?’ ”’ 
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India, sin-stricken, plague-infested, starving 
India is calling. Do you hear that call above the 
call of social position, pleasure, pride and money? 
A great multitude as sheep without a shepherd. 
When Jesus saw, He had compassion. Are you 
like Jesus? Who will go and whom will I send? 

Two kinds of missionaries are needed. Those 
who pray and give and those who praw and go. 
Both have been called. What answer did 
you give? What will it be? Your life 
the life of the church, the lives of the 
people in India, will be the answer. Will your 
life be obedience? Will the life of the church be 
fulfilment of the great commission? Will the 
lives of India’s people be changed, transformed, 
by your gift? 


3c. each 30c. per doz. 
Send all orders to Miss Elizabeth Caughey, 
Otto, Pa. 
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